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ages ; we have a history, novel in inci- 
dent, and a people heartily patriotic, and 
with a profound veneration for the deeds 
of their ancestors. "With these advan- 
tages in their favor, and stimulated by 
energy and perseverance, our artists may 
ultimately accomplish miracles com- 
pared to their present art-offerings, when 
they throw aside the monotonous placidity 
and deleterious inertness which hangs, as a 
nightmare, upon the general mass of our 
American painters. The conquering ge- 
nius, which has mastered practical indus- 
try ; which has given to the seas the 
symmetrical vessels, ploughing the deep, 
and which has bestowed upon the land 
agricultural wares of passing plenteous- 
ness, should not falter at the pen and 
pencil. In literature, America has pro- 
duced most eminent historians ; in sculp- 
ture, she has turned forth works of a 
world-repute ; and now the sister-muse 
seeks disconsolately an ardent disciple, 
and the people mourn a purely national 
painter, to transmit to our children the 
grandeur of our fathers. 



SCULPTURE, AS A MEANS OF 
MUNICIPAL EMBELLISHMENT. 



,N observant traveller, 
i visiting our principal 
; cities, and particularly 
) those of the Atlantic 
seaboard, cannot fail to 
remark an almost entire 
absence of municipal works of art, 
sculptured monuments of civic 
worth, intended to commemorate 
the achievements of some famous 
townsman. And it strikes us that 
this very absence of ornamental effigies is 
too often viewed by the stranger as an in- 
dex of our lack of patriotism ; for if we 
have forgotten to erect altars to our house- 
hold gods, how long can we rationally 
expect home- worship to continue ? In the 
love for the fireside consists true essence 
of patriotic nationality ; for one willingly 
a deserter from his father's home, will 
not hesitate at self-banishment from the 
commonwealth. Akin to this sentiment 
of place-worship, a purely patriotic people 
should entertain respect, if not vene- 
ration, for those who, when living, have 
adorned the locality with their virtues, 
i When the hero, either of the sword or cf 
I the olive branch, departed from the 




theatre of his glory, the wisdom of the' 
ancients prompted them to honor the de- 
ceased by ^posthumous exaltation, and, 
consequently, they bestowed upon him an 
equivocal beatification, in such wise that 
he swung in mid-heaven, beneath the so- 
ciety of the gods, and above that of man. 
Such was the rude and simple monu- 
mental ceremonies of the ancient world ; 
but, upon the decadence of the Roman 
Empire, the pomp of emperors and the 
pride of kings despised this paltry trans- 
lation to spirit land, and invented more 
tangible demonstrations of their exist- 
ence. Huge piles of masonry, fantastic 
triumphal arches, and towering pillars of 
wrought metals, ornamented with the 
most elaborate and chaste of sculptured 
images, speedily were sown throughout 
the land to commemorate, not only the 
general fact of a man having lived, but 
even the minute details of his individual 
existence. Thus Imperial pride, the vain 
glory of an ambitious reign, happily 
served to foster art, and to encourage the 
development of an unoccupied genius. 

Nevertheless, these monuments of fleet- 
ing grandeur, dedicated to the perpetu- 
ation of memories, purely personal, would 
have been suffered to fall into decay, had 
not the protective £egis of their creator's 
talent been extended to ward off the 
hands of impious transgressors. Even 
Gothic barbarians, in their destructive 
inroads, struck by the beauty or grandeur 
of the sculptor's art, paused in .the work 
of devastation, and suffered the proud 
monuments of a people to stand in sullen 
dignity, after the pride of the living 
people had been humbled into dust. 
Hence, in an ostentatious reward of 
patronage, bestowed upon modest art by 
the most arrogant of monarchs, their 
memory has survived through lapse of 
ages, while the very name of men, who 
thus became instruments of conserva- 
tion, perished ignobly with the ruin of the 
living race — fellow-toilers with them- 
selves. 

As the genius of absolutism disap- 
peared before the advances of civilization, 
and the people became more identified 
with their own greatness, and the indivi- 
duality of monarchs grew insignificant as 
the importance of the masses augmented; 
monuments and municipal ornaments 
changed their character proportionately. 
Columns and statues in enlightened, 
realms, during the present epoch, com- 
memorate no longer the person of mon- 



archy, but the deeds of individuals, and 
the glory of events, touching national 
greatness. If the people of England have 
commemorated Nelson by the Trafalgar 
column, Nelson is but a type of nautical 
valor, and his semi-deification but a house- 
hold ovation to the memory of the illus- 
trious dead, his companions in arms. The 
exquisite column of the Place Ven- 
dome, the creation of the most absolute of 
modern absolutists, seeks not to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the warlike Em- 
peror, but is most affably consecrated to 
the grand army. Napoleon, ever politic 
in the most trivial measures, compre- 
' hended too keenly the progress of civiliza- 
tion not to bestow upon a multitude a 
tithe of that hard-earned glory, which he 
yearned wholly to appropriate to himself. 
The Emperor assumed to be Charle- 
magne, but was, in reality, a mere sol- 
dier of France. 

During the two last centuries the City 
of Paris inaugurated a series of purely 
local monuments, to perpetuate memories 
of incidents transpiring within the mu- 
nicipality of the Prench capital. Thus, 
in front of a mansion in the rue de Bac 
stands a very fine bust of Voltaire. In 
that house the philosopher of Geneva 
drew his expiring breath. In every petty 
city, in every commune and hamlet, this 
idea of commemorating local worth has 
been carried out, so that the wayfarer 
upon his journey reads the history of the 
departed townsman. In England and 
Austria this laudable example has been 
successfully imitated, and municipal 
liberality has thus adorned a town with 
sculptured ornaments of local pride. Why 
should we not imitate so ennobling a de- 
sign, and, by expenditure of small sums 
now prodigally lavished in unnecessary 
displays, create more durable works of 
artistic ornamentation ? Every city in 
our Union has its local hero, of worth 
and reputation sufficient to authorize 
public recognition, and, therefore, we 
should erect appropriate effigies to con- 
serve the memory of his existence, as 
well as to infuse a glow of patriotic am- 
bition among the youth of our country. 

Will the Empire City not furnish a 
transatlantic example ? Some of our ho- 
tel proprietors have already paid a flatter- 
ing compliment to literary talent by the 
appropriation of well-known names. Let 
the municipality, therefore, render proper 
homage to that merit our very publicans 
have honored. 






